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home, for indeed the less these two saw of each other
the better.

The Boxer rising in China caused acute anxiety in
Europe this summer: it was rumoured at the end of July
that the foreign legations at Pekin had been captured
and the staffs massacred. This turned out to be untrue,
but an international force had to be sent out to restore
order and affirm the prestige of civilisation. The Emperor
was insistent that it should be put under the command of
his Field-Marshal Count Waldersee, and this was done:
Russian, German, English, Japanese and Americans were
ingredients in this unique military macedoine. He was
exuberantly conscious of being the instrument of the
Most High with regard to this expedition ; he had lately
declared that no important decision could be made in
world politics without his personal approval, and he
hurried to Bremenhaven, in an ecstasy of egotism, to see
off a troopship of German soldiers. There was a lofty
wooden erection on the quay: some thought it was a
header-board for high diving, some that it was a tower
from which fire brigades were to practise, some that the
sailors were to perform acrobatic feats on it, but none
guessed its real nature till the Emperor stalked on to the
quay and made plain that it was a pulpit. On such an
occasion he might be trusted not to be caught at anything
commonplace. He climbed to the very top of it and
addressed the embarking troops in his harsh, far-carrying
voice. There came a remarkable passage:

* There will be no quarter,' he proclaimed, ' no
prisoners will be taken. As a thousand years ago the
Huns under King Attila gained for themselves a name
which still stands for a terror in tradition and story, so